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A study compared developments in size of apprenticeship 
programs and changes in the distribution of apprentices over occupational 
categories in Ireland, Scotland, and the Netherlands during the last 2 
decades. Data were from the "time-series" school leavers' surveys database. 
Findings indicated, toward the late 1990s, Irish apprenticeship was almost 
exclusively limited to skilled manual occupations and to crafts and related 
trades. The Scottish apprenticeship system was also rather "focused," but to 
a lesser extent. The Dutch apprenticeship system covered a broad array of 
occupations; only one- third of all apprentices were in skilled manual jobs. 
Occupational differences were smaller in the early 1980s. Apprenticeship 
became somewhat more limited to crafts or skilled manual jobs in Ireland and 
significantly less limited in Scotland, where apprentices appeared in service 
and market sales occupations in the early 1980s and in clerk jobs in the 
early 1990s. In Ireland, apprenticeship ceased to be the main route to 
skilled blue collar jobs. The structure of the Scottish youth labor market 
was very stable in comparison with Ireland, but the division of labor among 
apprentices, trainees, and "normal workers" fluctuated heavily in Scotland 
from 1979-95. The percentage of missing values for Dutch apprentices on the 
EGP variable was too high and too fluctuating over time to permit data 
analysis. (Appendixes include 20 references, 7 data tables, and 3 figures.) 
(YLB) 
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APPRENTICESHIP IN FRANCE, IRELAND, THE NETHERLANDS AND 
SCOTLAND: COMPARISONS AND TRENDS 1 

JANNES HARTKAMP 2 



1. Introduction 

Apprenticeship has an impressive history as arguably the oldest form of 
vocational education. The specific combination of schooling and work also seems to 
have a promising future. Extensive apprenticeship programmes are certainly not a 
general, ready-made and easily transferable solution to tackle youth unemployment 
and improve the linkage between educational systems and labour markets, as 
sometimes has been suggested (e.g. EC, 1997; EC, 1996; OECD, 1996; OECD, 
1 994), often simply on the basis of the low German youth unemployment rate and the 
size of the German apprenticeship programmes. It has proved very difficult to assess 
the real relative merits of apprenticeship programmes, mainly because real 
alternatives for a direct comparison can seldom be found and because the relative 
merits highly depend on type and timing of the criteria used (see Ryan, 1998). Still, 
the apprenticeship programmes in different countries - each having a specific place, 
role and function within the respective transition systems (Hartkamp & Rutjes, 2000) 
- undoubtedly have their value. And the rise of ‘life-long learning’ as a core concept 
in education and labour-market policy opens new perspectives for apprenticeship. At 
present apprenticeship programmes are largely targeted at young people who leave 
school-based secondary education to train them for certain skilled manual 
occupations, but there is no reason why apprenticeship would not work for other age 
groups and other sectors and occupations. Indeed, apprenticeship may become an 



1 This paper builds on the work carried out in the CATEWE project (Comparative Analysis of 
Transitions from Education to Work in Europe; TSER, Area II. 3; see www.mzes.uni- 
mannheim.de/proiekte/catewek 
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important instrument in the implementation of life-long learning policies. And the 
existing differences in the role, place, function and organisational formats of 
apprenticeship across countries provide a rich variety of examples that can be used in 
building well-tailored programmes for life-long learning, fine-tuned to the needs of 
each group and the characteristics of the ‘surrounding’ labour market and ET-system. 



Subject 

A small part of the rich variety in apprenticeship programmes has been 
analysed by Hartkamp and Rutjes (2000) which outlined the general cross-national 
differences and similarities in the position of apprenticeship programmes within the 
respective transition systems of France, Ireland, the Netherlands and Scotland around 
the mid-1990s, and compared basic characteristics of apprentices, using the ‘current’ 
CATE WE SLS database which integrates several recent national school leavers’ 
surveys (see CATEWE, 2000). Even these four Western European countries with 
relatively modest apprenticeship programmes turned out to differ significantly in the 
role and position of apprenticeships and the characteristics of apprentices. Roughly 
sketched apprenticeship is an alternative to school-based vocational education in 
France and the Netherlands and a type of post-school vocational training in Ireland 
and Scotland. In the first two countries apprentices are much younger and have a 
lower level of education than school leavers in ‘normal’ jobs, whereas in Ireland and 
Scotland these differences are small or absent. The countries also differ strongly in the 
type and range of occupations for which apprentices are trained. Apprenticeship in 
Ireland is almost exclusively limited to skilled manual occupations, less so in 
Scotland, while in France and especially the Netherlands the array of occupations is 
rather broad (see table 1 and 2). Looking from another angle, in Scotland 
apprenticeship is more often the main route to a specific occupation or group of 
occupations than in the other countries, and seems sometimes the only way there. 

Given the variation in programmes and transition systems the percentage of 
school leavers in an apprenticeship about one year after leaving secondary school was 
surprisingly close in the four countries around 1996, around 10 per cent. In the current 
paper we will look at the developments in the size of apprenticeship programmes as a 
whole and at changes in the distribution of apprentices over occupational categories 



importance in three of the four countries (Ireland, Scotland and the Netherlands) over 
the last two decades of the last century. 



Data and methods 

The data used here are taken from the ‘time-series’ school leavers’ surveys 
(SLS) database that has been constructed as part of the CATEWE project. This 
database integrates five surveys of school leavers in Ireland (1980, 1985, 1989, 1993 
and 1997), five for Scotland (1979, 1985, 1989, 1993 and 1995) and three for the 
Netherlands (1989, 1993 and 1997), each surveying school leavers who left secondary 
education the previous school-year, about one year earlier. The period covered for the 
Netherlands is much shorter because the Dutch survey was initiated later. No 
representative time-series data were available for France, which is why the country is 
excluded from this study. 

In principle the surveys include all ‘second level system leavers’: young 
people who had left full-time secondary education and had not re-entered it at the time 
of the survey. An important exception to this principle are Scottish leavers who left 
secondary school to enrol in education at the secondary level in colleges for Further 
Education. Iannelli and Raffe (2000) estimated the size of this group for the 1995 
survey at 12-13 per cent of all leavers. 

The time-series database has been constructed on the basis of a common set of 
variable-definitions. Where changes had taken place in the phrasing of questions in 
the surveys over the years, categories have been recoded to ensure consistency. Where 
the national classification systems for the coding of responses had changed, existing 
‘mappings’ were used when available, specific mappings constructed when necessary. 
The national occupational and industrial classification systems changed in all three 
countries during the period studied here. In spite of the common variable definitions 
and the recoding procedures, some minor changes between different time-points 
concerning occupational categories may be caused by classification-artefacts (see 
CATEWE, 1999 for more details on the database). 
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